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NOTES FROM A GOVERNMENT DOCUMENT 

ON OREGON CONDITIONS IN 

THE FIFTIES. 

By Thomas W. Peosoh. 

In looking over some old Government publications of half a 
century ago, the writer saw occasional mention of Oregon 
matters, the reproduction of which will interest old residents 
of the State, and possibly others of later generation and 
advent. 

In 1856 there were but two steamboat mail routes in the 
State of Oregon. One of these was between Portland and 
Astoria, 130 miles, two trips a week, for the service on which 
the contractor received $7,000 per annum. The other route 
was between Portland and Oregon City, fourteen miles, two 
trips a week; $1,100 per annum being paid. At that time 
there doesn't appear to have been any steamboat mail service 
in the Territory of Washington. In California were three 
routes, aggregating 304 miles, six trips per week on each, 
with aggregate annual compensation of $52,000. Oregon was 
then interested in one of the few foreign mail steamship routes 
—No. 4. It called for semi-monthly service from Astoria, by 
Port Orford and San Francisco, to Panama in New Grenada, 
supplying Monterey, San Diego, etc., by a separate coastwise 
steamer from San Francisco in due connection with main 
line, a distance of 4,200 miles, the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company being the contractor, and the annual compensation 
being $348,250. Contract was made with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Secretary of the Navy, in accordance with acts of 
Congress of March 3, 1847, and 1851. On the Atlantic side 
was a somewhat similar contract, for a semi-monthly service 
from New York to Havana, New Orleans and Aspinwall, 4,000 
miles ; M. O. Roberts, B. B. Mcllvain and Moses Taylor being 
the contractors, $290,000 being paid for the service, the route 
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being No. 3. The newly constructed railroad between Aspin- 
wall and Panama connected these steamship routes, and made 
the service complete between New York and New Orleans on 
the one coast to San Francsico and Astoria on the other. Not- 
withstanding the enormous amount paid for the service — 
$638,250 per annum— there was dissatisfaction with the 
manner of its performance or non-performance, Postmaster 
General Campbell referring as follows to it in his report of 
December, 1856 : 

"General regularity has been observed on all the United 
States mail steamship lines, except between New Orleans and 
Vera Cruz, and New Orleans and Aspinwall. On the line to 
Vera Cruz the service has never come up to the requirements 
of the contract — only two trips monthly, instead of three, hav- 
ing been performed, omitting Tampico; and from the 16th 
August to 14th October last, the service by steamer was en- 
tirely suspended. For these delinquencies suitable deductions 
have been made. The most serious complaints have arisen 
from the repeated failures of the New Orleans mail to connect 
with the New York and Pacific line at the Isthmus of Panama. 
No less than thirteen of these failures, either outward or in- 
ward, have occurred since the 20th of June, 1855. Some of 
these, it is alleged, have been occasioned by accidents to the 
steamers, and others from other causes beyond the control of 
the company. Many more failures have occurred since the 
contractors have run via Havana than when the service was 
direct between New Orleans and Aspinwall. From July, 
1852, to September, 1854, the mails were conveyed direct ; but 
by their contract the company stipulated only to run from 
New York and New Orleans to Havana, thence by one line to 
Aspinwall, and the department cannot compel them to keep 
up the direct service. Every means, however, within the 
power of the department, has been, and will continue to be, 
employed to enforce regularity, and it is hoped there will be 
no further cause of complaint." 

At that time, fifty years ago, the letter rate was 24 cents 
per ounce between Great Britain and the United States. The 
British officials that year submitted a proposition looking to a 
reduction of one-half, and the establishment of a 12-cent letter 
rate. The officials at Washington City assented, provided "the 
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transit charge on mails passing through England from and 
to the United States is reduced to 12% cents an ounce, the 
price paid by that government for the conveyance of the 
British and Canada mails through the United States." An 
offer was also made by the American government to make a 
transit rate of 12% cents on all letter mail, the offer to in- 
clude California and Oregon, which then had higher rates 
than other parts of the Union, the reduction proposed being 
from 50 to 75 per cent. The present day letter rate from any 
part of the United States to Great Britain is 5 cents, the con- 
trast between which and 24 cents or more is quite striking. 

All the Oregon mail routes in 1856 aggregated 968 miles in 
length. Steamboat routes were 144 miles, coach routes 95 
miles, and others not specified, but chiefly on horse, 729 miles. 
For the unspecified service $18,121 were to be paid; for the 
coach $3,650 ; for the steamboat $8,100. The total transpor- 
tation called for was 115,648 miles during the year, and the 
annual compensation was $29,871. California was then far in 
the lead, with service and compensation six times greater than 
Oregon. Washington had no standing whatever in the report 
that year. 

Oregon figured to a small extent in the pensions of the long- 
gone-by days referred to. A. McKinlay, with office in Oregon 
City, was the United States Agent. In Oregon Territory, 
during the year ending June 30, 1855, the number of pension- 
ers reported was nine, the yearly amount of whose pensions 
was stated to be $790. The amount actually paid, however, 
was reported to be $1,333.31. The year following, ending 
June 30, 1856, the pensioners were increased in number to 
sixteen, and the amount due them to $1,264, though the 
amount paid that year was only $412.03. The payments of 
the two years amounted to only $1,745.34. Mr. McKinlay had 
in hand $729.22 awaiting pensioners at the close of the second 
year. The Oregon pensioners in 1907 probably number more 
than five thousand, and the moneys paid them annually are 
probably not less than one million dollars. 
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In 1860, 137 muskets were apportioned to Oregon by the 
Federal Government for the arming and equipping of the 
militia. The same number were apportioned to Washington, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Utah and New Mexico. The other States 
were rated higher, ranging from 169 to 2,142 muskets. 

In 1855 the United States military posts in Oregon were 
Fort Dalles, commanded by Major G. 0. Haller, with three 
companies of the Third Artillery and Fourth Infantry ; Fort 
Lane, eight miles from Jacksonville, commanded by Captain 
A. J. Smith, with two companies of the First Dragoons; and 
Fort Orford, commanded by Major J. F. Reynolds, with one 
company of the Third Artillery ; all being in the Department 
of the Pacific under General John E. Wool, having headquar- 
ters at Benicia, California. The year following there were 
two new posts or camps, one near Dayton, commanded by 
Captain C. C. Augur, with one company of the Fourth In- 
fantry; and one near Rhinelands, eleven miles from Fort 
Orford, commanded by Captain E. 0. C. Ord, with two com- 
panies of the Third Artillery. Colonel B. C. Buchanan then 
(1856) was in command at Fort Orford, and Lieutenant E. 
Underwood at Fort Lane. In 1857 the Department was com- 
manded by General N. S. Clark, the Oregon posts being Fort 
Dalles, commanded by Colonel George Wright; Fort Hoskins, 
on the Siletz River, forty miles from Corvallis, commanded by 
Captain C. C. Augur; Fort Umpqua, near the mouth of 
Umpqua River, commanded by Captain J. Stewart; and Fort 
Yamhill, on the south fork of Yamhill River, twenty-five 
miles southwest of Dayton, commanded by Lieutenant Philip 
H w Sheridan. In 1859, with General W. S. Harney at the 
head of the ' ' Military Department of Oregon, ' ' Captain H. M. 
Black commanded at Fort Dalles, Captain D. A. Russell at 
Fort Yamhill, Captain C. C. Augur at Fort Hoskins, and 
Major J. B. Scott at Fort Umpqua. In 1860 the posts and 
commanders were the same as the year before, but for a time 
Major E. Steen, with two companies of the First Dragoons, 
was in the field at Siletz Indian Agency, at the same time 
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Captain Augur having two companies of the Fourth Infantry 
at Fort Hoskins. Most of the officers named in the foregoing 
subsequently distinguished themselves and became Generals 
in rank, the most notable case being that of Lieutenant P. H. 
Sheridan. Prior to the dates named Forts Dalles, Lane and 
Orford were in existence, being commanded in 1853 and 1854 
by Major G. J. Bains, Major G. W. Patton, Captain A. J. 
Smith, Lieutenant A. V. Kautz and Lieutenant R. Williams. 

In the fifties the Columbia River was commonly known in 
official circles as the Oregon River, the war secretaries usually 
so speaking of it in their orders and reports. Columbia Bar- 
racks was another name for Fort Vancouver. 

The War Department then was much taken up with military 
roads. In Oregon a number of such roads were located, among 
them one from Camp Stewart to Myrtle Creek, one from 
Myrtle Creek to Scottsburg, one from Vancouver to The Dalles 
and one from Astoria to Salem. Lieutenant John Withers, 
Lieutenant George H. Derby and Lieutenant George H. Men- 
dell, all of the Engineer Corps, had charge of these road en- 
terprises in 1855, 1856 and 1857. Lieutenant Withers had a 
bit of unpleasantness with Colonel W. W. Chapman, the well- 
known Oregon pioneer, who enjoined him in the Territorial 
Court, but Hon. S. F. Chadwick came to the assistance of the 
army officer, and had the injunction set aside. Lieutenant 
Derby suggested that sixteen feet wide for the road from 
Astoria to Salem was sufficient, instead of one hundred feet in 
his orders. He found it difficult to get laborers at $60 a 
month, owing to a gold discovery at Colville. He opened 
twelve and two-thirds miles of the road at the Astoria end, 
and Lieutenant Mendell added forty miles more in 1857. It 
was only a trail over much of its length, available for pack 
animals and the driving of live stock. Mendell thought that 
$600 a mile would construct a fair road from Astoria to 
Tualatin Plains, a distance of about fifty miles. 

In 1855 there were two United States Land Districts in 
Oregon — the Willamette and the Umpqua, with offices at 
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Oregon City and Winchester, the latter being established that 
year. During the latter half of 1854 the lands sold were only 
1,766.70 acres, for which $2,208.37 were paid. During the 
first half of 1855, 4,592.66 acres were sold, the cash receipts 
amounting to $5,740.82. The business was all done at Oregon 
City. The lands surveyed but not offered for sale in Oregon 
Territory in 1854-5 aggregated 1,332,214 acres. 

C. K. Gardiner, Surveyor-General in 1855, reported sur- 
veying 1,450 donation claims, leaving 350 to be surveyed under 
contracts made. He then had twelve parties in the field. He 
urged extension of the surveys into the country east of the 
Cascade Mountains. Bis deputy surveyors in 1853 were 
Daniel Murphy and Anson G. Henry ; in 1854, Harvey Gordin, 
Josiah W. Preston, Joseph Hunt, Lafayette Carter, Daniel 
Murphy, Matthew O. C. Murphy, Nathaniel Ford, G. Clinton 
Gardner, Charles J. Gardner, Ambrose N. Armstrong, Butler 
Ives, George W. Hyde, Andrew W. Patterson and Harvey 
Gordon; in 1855, Joseph Trutch, John W. Trutch, Zenas F. 
Moody, Harvey Gordon, Charles T. Gardner, Wells Lake, 
George W. Hyde, Ambrose N. Armstrong, Addison R. Flint, 
Dennis Hathorn, Nathaniel Ford, Lafayette Carter and 
Thomas H. Hutchinson. The same men were engaged in the 
surveys of the year following. In 1857 Samuel D. Snowden, 
Sewell Truax, Alex. C. Smith, David P. Thompson and E. T. 
T. Fisher engaged as deputies in the surveys. Several of the 
men named, in after years, became very prominent in the 
business and political affairs of Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia. In 1855 Gordon reported that he had en- 
countered extraordinary and unexpected difficulties. He had 
worn out his first lot of helpers by using them as pack animals 
over the coast mountains, it being impossible there to use 
horses ; his second lot of men took the gold fever, and wages 
went up from $52 a month to $100. The work had so far cost 
him $930, which was $290 more than he had received, and to 
prevent further loss he asked to be allowed to relinquish the 
remainder of the undertaking. Completed surveys during 
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the year ending June 30, 1856, covered 836,036 acres. At this 
time John S. Zieber was Surveyor-General of Oregon. His 
estimate of expenses for the year was $89,030. Difficulties 
with the Indians hampered the surveyors, and when these 
were not in the way gold discoveries and excitements had like 
demoralizing effects. The Federal Government was not willing 
to pay the current wages in the country, nor would it pay as 
much in Oregon as it would pay for like services in California . 
The surveys in the latter State were pushed much more 
rapidly, the allowances for that purpose being three, four or 
five times greater than for Oregon. 

Referring to the troubles confronting him, Surveyor-General 
Zieber, September 17, 1856, reported as follows: 

"The surveys in Southern Oregon have not progressed as 
they would have done in the absence of Indian hostilities. 
Surveyors stood aloof from taking contracts, and those who 
were in the field, in addition to other causes operating against 
them, were greatly hindered by an unusual deal of cloudy 
weather. When Indian difficulties began to decrease, the 
season had too far advanced to justify the commencement of 
any new contract. 

"In a communication from this office, under date of June 
17, 1856, replying to your letter of inquiry of April 26, 1856, 
I gave a number of reasons why skillful and reliable deputies 
cannot be had at rates lower than those now paid. The partial 
cessation of Indian hostilities, and, probably, early restoration 
of peace within our borders, may remove some of the causes 
which have heretofore prevented a reduction of those rates; 
but as these occur, others take their places. It is already found 
that, as in former years, the mines in the vicinity of Fort 
Colville, and especially those in Southern Oregon, as Indian 
hostilities abate, draw off laboring men from every county in 
the Territory. The most exciting reports of success in the gold 
mines abound, and operates greatly against the deputy sur- 
veyor in employing assistants, except at prices which are not 
warranted even by the apparently high government prices of 
surveying in Oregon. The assistant asks more than the con- 
tractor himself can rationally expect to clear; he abandons 
the field, and perhaps both prefer to take their chances in 
'the diggings.' 
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" ' The public lands which remain to be surveyed in Oregon 
are probably rougher than any that have ever been sectionized 
in the Territories of the United States. Scarcely an unsur- 
veyed township of land can be found without canyons, ravines, 
or precipitous hills; and most of the unsurveyed territory 
abounds in heavy timber, (often standing and fallen,) dense 
tangled undergrowth of bushes, briars, fern, and grass, in 
many places covering a rocky surface almost impassable. A 
deputy surveyor (Mr. J. W. Trutch) informs that, in a dis- 
tance of 100 miles, in prosecuting contract No. 61, it was found 
impossible to convey provisions except by packing on the backs 
of men. Actual experience in the field of operations alone can 
give an adequate idea of the energy and perseverance indis- 
pensable to the successful prosecution of a surveying contract 
in such a region of country. To realize large profits from the 
best contract that can now be let is out of the question ; and 
to reduce the rates of surveying would be ruinous to con- 
tractors, if any could be found to undertake the work. 

"Should the present expectation of peace with the Indians 
of Oregon be realized, and no unforeseen obstacles present 
themselves, I think the surveys of all the public lands west of 
the Cascade range of mountains, fit for residence and cultiva- 
tion, may be completed by the end of the year 1858. If any 
should remain, they will consist of small fractional townships 
along bases of mountains, or in mountain gaps, or on mountain 
summits, apart and detached from the surveyed lands. 

"Believing that the proper period has arrived to authorize 
the extension of the Oregon surveying district east of the 
Cascade Mountains, I renew the recommendation to that effect 
found in the last annual report from this office. The lands 
lying between the Cascade and Blue mountains, and particu- 
larly those on the Des Chutes, John Day, and Umatilla, are 
valuable and desirable, especially for stock farming. At the 
Dalles of the Columbia a business town (Dalles) has sprung 
up ; a number of enterprising settlers have taken claims, and 
made considerable improvements. Settlements had also been 
made before the war at Whitman's Station and on the Uma- 
tilla. These will be soon resumed and increased in number; 
and on the positive restoration of peace, emigrants will repair 
to other points on the banks of the Columbia and the above- 
named rivers. The surveys should precede the settlements, 
and the amount necessary for this purpose is named in Esti- 
mate B." 
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In 1858 the Surveyor-General again officially adverted to 
these matters, saying : 

"It was intimated in my annual report, under date of 
September 17, 1856, that if the then looked for peace and 
quiet with the Indians in Oregon should be realized, and no 
adverse circumstances should present themselves, the surveys 
of all the public lands fit for settlement and cultivation, west 
of the Cascade range of mountains, might be completed by 
the end of the current year. And if any of the public domain 
should remain unsurveyed it would consist of fractional town- 
ships along bases of mountains, in mountain gaps, and on 
mountain summits, apart and detached from the surveyed 
lands. But Indian difficulties in Southern Oregon have only 
recently been brought to an entire termination, and the ever- 
recurring reports of new discoveries of gold, and consequent 
excitement and inflation of prices of labor, and its products, 
were sufficient to retard surveying operations, and defeat the 
fulfillment of the hope of 1856. However, even in the ab- 
sence of these circumstances, it would have appeared that the 
appropriations for continuing the surveys west of the moun- 
tains, in this district, were inadequate to meet the expense of 
completing the work. It is now probable that every appropri- 
ated dollar will be consumed by surveys under existing con- 
tracts. 

' ' Since the disappearance of hostile Indians from the entire 
southeastern portion of Oregon, it has been found that there 
is more land suitable for farming and grazing purposes than 
there was supposed to be in that part of our Territory. The 
hostile savage being out of the way, and there being a constant 
demand for beef cattle and agricultural products in the min- 
ing districts north and south of it, this land will doubtless 
soon be sought and occupied by farmers, and other persons. 
The surveys should therefore be extended over them. 

' ' It may be proper here to note the fact that there are sev- 
eral tribes of Indians usually found near Klamath Lake, 
among whom are the Klamaths, Modocks, and Pintes, many of 
them, probably, properly belonging to California. Their 
reported number is about 600, but their actual number is not 
known, no census having ever been taken of them. As these 
Indians are not known to have manifested any hostilities, 
within the last four years, to the whites of Oregon, I would 
respectfully suggest the propriety of providing for negotia- 
tions with them for the purpose of securing their assent to the 
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settlement by citizens of the United States of the lands in their 
vicinity, and of extinguishing their claim thereto, in whole or 
in part. They are occasionally found roaming over that por- 
tion of territory designated on the accompanying diagram, as 
proposed to be surveyed south of the eighth standard parallel 
south, and between ranges nine and sixteen east. That set- 
tlers will soon be seeking homes in that region of country does 
not admit of doubt. I am credibly informed, by deputy sur- 
veyors and other persons who have seen the country, that the 
land is among the most desirable in Oregon, well watered, 
apparently fertile and easy of cultivation. The water courses 
have a southwest direction, emptying into the Klamath River 
in California ; and the lands in California lying immediately 
south of those above referred to have been subdivided by the 
government surveyors of that district. * * * 

"Dalles is the county seat of Wasco County, which polled 
nearly 300 votes at the last June election. The citizens are 
anxious to witness the commencement of surveying operations 
in their section of country. There are also considerable settle- 
ments and improvements on the Umatilla and Walla Walla 
rivers, where surveys are required; and if Indian hostilities 
had not interrupted and retarded the progress of settlers and 
driven them back, the Des Chutes and John Day rivers, and 
even the far-off but rich and beautiful Grande Ronde country 
would now contain a large farming and pastoral population, 
which is sure to flow thither soon as a feeling of security from 
Indian outrages shall justify it. ' ' 



